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THE DAY JERRY CHEEVER GAVE 
HIS BABY A RIDE. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND. 


x. OOK out, Sis!” 


Lizzie Drayton 
needed his word of 
warning, She was 


carelessly climbing a 
fence. Her foot had 
caucht in a crevice 
near the top, and it 
would have held her 
and made risky any 
= descent. But this kind 

SS voice of warning was 
accompanied by a strong arm, and the imprisoned 
foot was released, and Lizzie helped down to the 
ground, 

“Oh, thank you!” she said, not recoonizing® 
her benefactor. 

When she looked up, she was surprised to see 
that “Old Jerry Cheever,” a neighbor, was her 
benefactor. He was not an old man, but a 
drunkard; and drink curses with a premature 
decay all of its votaries. 

Lizzie went home busily thinking. One 
thought was a purpose not to climb risky fences. 
Another thought was that of pity for Old Jerry. 
“Too bad!’? sighed Lizzy. “Something 
ought to be done about him.”’ 

A voice within quickly responded, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you be the somebody to do something?” 

“ Me!’ exclaimed Lizzie, in astonishment. 
‘‘ As if I could do anything, a girl no bigger 
than I am !” 

“Might try |!” suggested the voice. 

“But what ean I do?” 

Lizzie was left to herself to answer this 
question. 

“ Mioht pray for him!” she said after a while. 

That seemed. to please the voice, for it said, 
‘Yes; and where one prays and wants to do a 
thing, God will show one the way.” 

One day a thought came to Lizzie: “I don’t 
seein to make any headway in doing for Jerry. 
Can’t seem to think of a thing I can do for him. 
But maybe I can do something for Mrs. Cheever, 
and I will offer to take out the baby. Yes, Ill 
get out the baby-carriage put away in our house, 
and give Baby Cheever a ride, if Mother is 
willing.”’ 

Mother Drayton was willing, and the baby- 
carriage was rolled toward the Cheever door. 
How it was that taking out Baby Cheever would 
do the poor drunkard father any good, Lizzie was 
utterly unable to say. It would help the baby’s 
mother, though. And that ride, how much it was 
enjoyed by the baby! It looked as sweet, cooed 
as musically, laughed as merrily and behaved as 
nicely, as if it had come from the best house in 
town, and not from the shabby home of Old Jerry 
Cheever. : 

. If the baby was behaving well, however, that 
could not be said of the father. For where was 
he going? Intoarum-hole! Lizzie brought to 
a halt the baby-carriage, 

‘Oh, dear!” she sighed, “he is really vuing 
into that awful place ! ” : 

And the baby, it did not coo or laugh or 
smile. It seemed to understand the situation, and 
realize that Baby Cheever's father was going into 
a vile drinking den. 

“ There,” exclaimed Lizzy, “I mean to follow 
that man! Ill take his baby, and show it to him, 
and th-t may shame him,” 


Lizzie had the reputation of ‘‘ being spunky.” 
She now proved it. Lifting the baby in her 
arms, she ran with it into the saloon. Oh, it was 
a miserable pit! It was close. It smelt of to- 
bacco and whiskey. It echoed with the oaths of 
half-drunken men who now surrounded Jerry, 
and wished to see him even more intoxicated 
than they were. The baby’s bearer was halting 
half-way between the door and the bar. The 
sight, the sounds, appalled her. Besides, the 
baby was heavy. It was a fat, chubby little girl, 
and Lizzie’s arms threatened to give way. 

“Oh! oh!” said a chum of Old Jerry. “See 
—see yer baby! What’s the brat in here 
for?” 

Jerry did not like this title for the baby. He 
scowled. He shook his head. But what else did 
he do? He saw that the bewildered Lizzie’s 
arms were too heavily loaded. He saw some- 
thing more. When he was a boy, carrying one 
day a little sister, he stumbled, fell, and seriously 
injured her. It all came before him in a mo- 
ment, this picture from the depths of the dis- 
tant past. It startled him. Would his little 
baby be dropped and injured? Startled, anxious, 
he sprang forward, seized the baby, lifted it and 
bore it toward the carriage outside. He had in- 
tended to return; but while on his way to the 
door, one of his companions sang out, in a be- 
sotted tone, “Look out, Jerry! Don’t spill it!” 

Then rose a drunken laugh from the rioting 
circle. 

That maddened Jerry. “I Il show them what 
can be done! Catch me staying where they are 
saying these insulting things!” 

He laid the baby down in the carriage, seized 
the handle and began nervously to force the little 
vehicle along. 

The awe-struck Lizzie in silence followed. “He 
looked so mad!” she said, in a breathless tone. 

That sight of the drunkard hurrying forward 
the baby-carriage interested every one. 

“Tf that ain’t ‘Old Jerry’ out with his baby!” 
said old Miss Tipkins, who was taking a walk. 
‘¢ What ’s going to happen now ?” 

Jerry passed the post-office. ‘‘ Well, well!” 
said Jack Salter, a retired sea-captain. “ What 
craft has got the sidewalk now! Beats all in 
Uncle Sam’s navy! ”’ 

Jerry went by a school-yard. “Ho! ho! He 
is out a-ridin’ his baby ]”’ sang out a boy. Jerry 
olared at him. If a menagerie had come to town, 
it could not have attracted more attention. 

Jerry stuck to the carriage, and urged it along 
at a furious rate. Lizzie, her eyes staring eagerly, 
cautiously kept in the rear, and kept too on a 
half-run, so fast went that carriage. 

Jerry reached his house. He saw what an 
excitement this outing with the baby-carriage 
created. Had it made an excitement when his 
old schoolmate, John Wingfield, went out yes- 
terday with his baby-carriage ? Oh, no! Jerry 
then heard somebody say, “ How nice to see a 
man out with his baby, saving his wife some steps! 
That is the father for ye!” 

Now, when Jerry went out, people stared and 
laughed. Boys shouted after him. Captain 
Salter crinned as if he saw an East Indiaman 
coming into port. “It is because I’m nothing 
but a sot,’”’ said the wretched baby’s father. 

When he reached his home, he took the baby 
from the carriage and laid her in her mother’s 
arms. 

“Jerry ! Jerry! You— you crazy?’ said 
his astonished wife. ‘‘ Whose carriage is that, 
—the Draytons’ ? What does it mean — you 
driving it ?.” 


This was one more stroke for Jerry; and it 
seemed like a blow that had struck him in the 
back; for he bowed his head, sank into a rickety 
chair, covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned, “Oh, what a wretch! Oh, what a 
fool!” 

Lizzie now came. Of course, she must get the 
carriage home. She was astonished. What did 
she see ? Old Jerry was groaning. Mrs. Cheever 
was crying. The baby’s under lip swelled as if 


_it would ery, and into a scream it broke. 
“Did I hurt the _ 


That touched the father. 
baby ?’’ he asked, seeing again that picture of 
his boyhood when he injured his little sister. 

He himself answered the question. “ Hurt it? 
Have n’t I been injuring the baby all the way 
along?” he roared. ‘Has n’t her father been 
a drunkard, and hasn’t he been degrading her 
home ?”? : 


God always has messengers for all emergencies. 
He sent Lizzie’s father at this juncture of affairs. 
Mr. Drayton. had seen the procession, and, recog- 
nizing his carriage, came over, fearing the baby 
had met with an accident. 

Mr. Drayton was a praying man. He not only 
saw the nature of the trouble, but its remedy. 
He kindly laid his hand on Jerry Cheever’s 
shoulder, ‘Jerry,’ he said, “God wants you. 
He wants to help you to lead a new life. Now, 
let us all get down and pray to him, and ask him 
to help you.” 

It had been a cloudy day, but the sun broke 
out of the clouds, and, stealing into the home of 
Jerry Cheever, it lingered above the heads of the 
little group. It seemed like a crown hanging in 
the air. It was a crown, even of God’s blessing, 
resting on a new life in Jerry Cheever, begun 
that day in prayer. 


SKETCH OF A CHINESE SCHOOL- 
BOY. 
[Adapted by K. Hagar from the French of General 


Tcheng-Ki-Tong, of the Chinese Imperial Legation at 
Paris, for Every OTHER SuNDAY.] 


HANG-TSANG was 
fatherless; his moth- 
er was left destitute, 
but aided by a be- 
nevolent magistrate, 
and encouraged by 
his interest in her son, 
she resolved to give 
him a good education. 
For in all civilized 
countries this is re- 
garded as of more 
value than wealth. It is especially appreciated 
in China, where every inhabitant, even the poor- 
est, knows that his country is governed by edu- 
cated men, called “lettered,’’ who have passed 
several difficult examinations, and are selected on 
account of their learning. 

This young Chang-Tsang was six years old. 
His mother found a teacher in the neighborhood. 
He was a learned man; but his excessive timidity 
had caused his failure at the examinations, and, 
despairing of success, he had finally devoted 
himself to the instruction of little children, and 
supported himself in this way. He had rented 
a large hall in a temple where he received his 
pupils. For in this Eastern empire the pub- 
lie schools are usually placed in temples or 
monasteries. _ ; 

The room was very simply furnished, the walls 
were bare; on a table at one end was placed a 
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statue of Confucius. <A large table for the master 
and smaller ones for the pupils were covered with 
brushes, ink-cups, sticks of ink, and fine cream- 
colored paper. ‘The Chinese, Japanese, and 
other nations of the East use brushes for writing. 

Chang-Tsang was placed in this school; three 
-lingots a year was the price of his tuition. He 
began on the first moon, a date corresponding to 
our month of January. One ofthe lucky days of 
the calendar was chosen for the day of his en- 
trance into the school. 

The delighted mother accompanied her son, 
who earried with pride under his arm his books 
and copy-books, wrapped in blue linen cloth and 
fastened by a red ribbon, at the end of which 
hung a copper coin with a square hole in the cen- 
tre serving as aclasp. A couple of wax candles, 
three sticks of incense, and four small rolls of 
paper were destined as an offering to Confucius. 
Chang-T sang wore a large cloth hat with the brim 
turned up, without the button in the centre, 
but in its place a red tassel. The button on the 
hat is a sign of a certain rank, and no student is 
entitled to wear it until he has passed the exami- 
nation making him a Bachelor. 

At the temple, the little boy followed his com- 
rades; each lighted in turn his wax candles at 
the candelabra, and burned his sticks of incense. 
Then Chang-Tsang prostrated himself before the 
image of the great philosopher, and burned after- 
wards the little rolls of paper representing the 
material used before the invention of paper, and 
symbolizing the pieces of silk offered by the dis- 
ciples of Confucius during his lifetime. After 
this, turning towards his professor, the pupil sa- 
luted him by prostrating himself on the ground. 

At the end of these ceremonies, the master 
took his place in his chair and diluted the ver- 
milion in a cup; then he showed in succession 
eighteen characters (in Chinese every word is ex- 
pressed by a special character), and’ pronounced 
them; the pupils repeat them while looking at 
the text. The professor then wrote on the 
scholar’s book, in vermilion, the date of the day, 
and the apprentice in letters returned to his place 
to learn his words. 

When the whole class has ended this first ex- 
ercise, each one brings his copy-book to the pro- 
fessor, who writes therein a few characters, which 
the child, seated on his master’s knee or standing 
beside him, retraces; the professor guides the 
scholar’s hand in order to accustom him to the 
difficult tracing of these characters. At the same 
time he pronounces these words as he writes 
them, and the pupil repeats them. The next day, 
every child must be able to repeat the lesson thus 
dictated. 

Chang-Tsang had no father to aid him at 
home, and his mother was uneducated. He had at 
first many difficulties; but he was intelligent and 
studious, and he triumphed over all obstacles. 
You should have seen him seated in the evening 
beside his mother, trying to write, and repeating 
the lessons of the day. 

Writing in Chinese is very difficult, because 
there are as many characters as words. It is a 
study of the utmost importance, for this writing 
is the bond strong and firm which unites the 
eighteen provinces of the Celestial Empire. In 
all these provinces the spoken dialects are differ- 
“ent, but the writing is the same. It does not 
denote sounds, like the phonetic writing of the Eu- 
ropeans, it indicates ideas (ideographic writing). 
‘You will understand it if you remember that 
figures have the same signification with all the 
European nations, but have different names in 
every language. 


_ At the end of three months, Chang-Tsang had 

completed the study of his first book, and knew 
it by heart. Then, “The Book of a Thousand 
Words” followed “The Phrases of Three 
Words,’’? which he had learned more quickly 
than any of his little companions. 

The festival of the scholars was celebrated at 
the fourth moon. All the pupils were collected 
at the school, where they enjoyed a little banquet, 
which was paid for by subscription. Each 
scholar offered a gift of money to the professor, 
and he gave each one of them a fan. Besides, 
he placed on his table a statue representing the 
god of literature. Hach pupil threw three dice, 
and the one who had the largest number of 
points won the statue. 

Chang-Tsang was favored by chance. The 
professor, having already observed his intelligence 
and assiduity, fancied that there was a happy 
omen for the future in this chance, and founded 
great hopes for himself on bis pupil. For, in 
China, the master also receives honor when his 
pupils succeed. Indeed, in his thesis, the student 
must mention the names of the professors who 
have given him instruction. 

From this time the schoolmaster took especial 
pains with Chang-Tsang. He urged his mother 
to leave him under his tuition, and would not 


accept any increase of pay, as he knew the. 


destitution of the family. 

Four years slipped’away, during which Chang- 
Tsang finished the classical books of Confucius 
and Mencius. These books treat of virtue and 
the means of perfection. The pupils learn them 
by heart. In order to accomplish this, the 
professor reads aloud about twenty lines, the 
pupils listening attentively. Afterwards they 
all repeat together these lines in a loud voice, 
making a deafening uproar. When a pupil has 
learned his lesson, he walks up to the professor, 
offers him the book with a low bow, turns his 
back to him, and begins to recite. The profes- 
sor explains it after they have all learned to 
repeat it. 

These four years devoted to incessant labor 
seem very hard to a European. In China, we 
have neither holidays nor Sundays; the only vaca- 
tions are during the three great festivals, — five 


. days for the Feast of the Dragon, five days for 


that of the Moon, and finally a month for the 
Feast at the end of the year. The Chinese scholar 
is in school every day during the year, excepting 
during these festivals,—only six weeks. He 
arrives at school at nine o’clock in the morning. 
At noon, he goes to breakfast; the repast is 
usually composed of two dishes, with plenty of 
rice. He returns to his school at two o’clock. 
and does not leave it till nightfall. Our scholars 
seldom complain of being crowded with study, 
and they work in a very satisfactory manner 
The usual punishment if they misbehave is sim- 
ply to make the young insubordinate, standing on 
a chair or kneeling before the image of Confucius, 
read a chapter from the books of that great 
philosopher. 

Our hero was under the tuition of this good 
master three years longer. He had studied the 
King, or sacred books, before he was thirteen 
years old ; he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of China and the works. of Tse; and 
his literary compositions were admired by several 
“lettered ’? men, 

His teacher said to him, “Thou canst present 
thyself now for the first examination. But thou 
art so young, I fear lest thou shouldst be intimi- 
dated as I was, and I would spare thee this trou- 
ble. Thou wouldst be wise to wait a year. Then, 


sure of thy own qualifications, thou wilt meet 
boldly this hard test.” 

Chang-Tsang consented. At the end of the 
year, he was examined by the sub-prefect, the 
prefect, and the imperial examiner, and passed 
the examination with a hich mark. 

On the day of the procession of the new bach- 
elors, Chang-Tsang, who wore for the first time 
the blue robe with wide black borders, and the 
hat with the gold button fashioned like a stork, 
was obliged to go alone and on foot to the temple 
of Confucius, while his richer companions were 
brought in sedan chairs preceded by red silk ban- 
ners borne on two green bamboo branches, with 
trumpets sounding triumphantly, 

When his poor mother grieved because their 
poverty prevented this display, Chang-T'sang 
consoled her gayly: ‘What importance is all 
this? I ama Bachelor all the same, and I owe 
it to thee.” 

The following year, he became a licentiate. 
His youth and success attracted the attention of 
the most influential people of the city. Rich 
men in China value the “lettered ’’ men, and 
receive them gladly into their families. There- 
fore Chang-Tsang was married to the daughter 
of one of the richest merchants of his native 
place. 

Two years later, he passed his third examina- 
tion. He was received as a member of the 
Academy of Hang-Ling. 

At the age of twenty-eight he was nominated 
to one of the highest positions in China, and 
became the governor of a province. 

T must add, that in China, as in France, few 
find their efforts crowned by the same success. 
Many are stranded on the road which leads to 
clory and fortune; many live simply and mod- 
estly in mediocrity; seldom does any one sur- 
mount all obstacles, triumph over every difficulty, 
and succeed as rapidly and surely as did the little 
scholar Chang-T’sang. 


A MOUNTAIN PINK. 
BY KATE WHITING. 


Y the side of a merry 
little brook that 
tumbled down the 
mountain side lay 
the trunk of a 
fallen tree; and 
upon this lichen- 
covered _ resting- 
place sat a little 
girl, weaving a 
garland of brilliant 
flowers. It was a 
beautiful spot that 
she had chosen for her bower,— an opening among 
the mountain trees, where the rustling branches, 
meeting overhead, only let in those rays of sun- 
shine that could find a way through the green 
leaves to flicker among the grasses and smile on 
the ferns and flowers. ‘The brook bubbled down 
through it; wild things grew along the mossy 
banks and covered the ground; stray briers and 
tender vines twined themselves about the old 
fallen tree. 

This was Pinky’s favorite playground; and 
here she was sitting that summer afternoon, her 
blue gingham sun-bonnet filled with flowers at her 
side. No sound broke the silence but her own 
wild song and the babble of the brook. 

Pinky was the only child of the owner of the 
Mountain House, — that great, old-fashioned 
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tavern where so many people used to spend their 
summers once upon a time. Her real name was 
not Pinky, of course; but every one called her 
that, though no one knew why except Mr. Otis, 
—that splendid young man who came there every 
year, and knew so many lovely stories. He said 
she was a mountain pink, so like the hardy little 
flowers she loved, clinging to her own mountain 
home, and brightening the loneliest spot with her 
sunny face. 

While I have been saying all this, Pinky was 
twining the fragrant garland among her brown 
curls, and using a small pool of the hurrying 
brook for a mirror. While she was thus engaged, 
the bushes in front of her parted, and Mr. Otis 
appeared. 

“ Ah! here you are, Pink,” he said, dropping 
down on the moss beside her. ‘‘I thought I 
should find you in your green bower, for your 
song seemed to call me up the mountain side as 
the song of the Lorelie charmed the fishermen to 
come to her.’’ 

“Oh, tell me about it,” said Pinky, folding her 
hands, and looking with admiring eyes at the 
young man who could tell ‘such splendid 
stories.”’ 

“Not now,” replied Mr. Otis, ‘‘for I have 
come up here to say good-by to you. I must go 
to the city for a few days, and the stage is almost 
ready to start. Give me one of your flowers, pet, 
to wear in my button-hole; it will remind me of 
its namesake until I see her again.’’ 

Pinky’s face clouded at this news. What 
should she do without a story for so long? But 
there was nothing to be done; so she smiled 
again, and, taking two or three of the freshest 
pinks from those that still remained in her sun- 
bonnet, she fastened them together with a blade 
of grass, and put them in his: hand. 

A horn from below warned them that the stage 
was ready to start; and when they reached the 
Mountain House the old yellow coach was waiting 
before the door, and nearly all the passengers 
were inside. 

“Be thinking of some nice stories while you 
are away,” was all Pinky had time to say to Mr. 
Otis, as he bade her good-by. 

“ Yes,” he called back to her, as he sprang to 
his place, ‘‘I7ll tell you of a beautiful princess 
and a good-for-nothing prince who went a long 
way to see her, and perhaps Ill tell you what 
happened when he got there.” 

And then they were off, and Pinky stood 
waving her hand, her blue gingham sun-bonnet 
hanging on her arm, the breezes playing with her 
curls and the flowers that were twined among 
them, until a bend in the road hid the travellers 
from her view. 

A severe storm came on that night, and lasted 
for two days. The wind blew fiercely around the 
old mountain, the great trees bent and crashed 
together, the thunder roared, and the lightning 
played about the rocks. It was the worst storm 
that had occurred for many years. 

Pinky was very lonely, for she never liked to 
be kept indoors, and there were no other children 
about the house for her to play with. How she 
missed the kind friend who had always been so 
willing to make her stormy days sunshiny with 
his stories ! 

The clouds broke up and the storm ended with 
a glorious sunset the third evening, and Pinky 
went early to bed that she might be up with the 
larks next morning. Before five she was out of 
doors, having packed her breakfast in a little 
basket, and with a joyous heart beating under the 
small scarlet jacket that her mother always made 
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her wear when she went out so early in the morn- 
ing, Pinky started up the old stage road. ‘The 
coach was expected that noon ; and she meant to 
walk along the road a mile or so to meet it, and 
then ride home to dinner, She was so glad to 
get out in the fresh, beautiful world again, and 
stopped so often to peep at birds’ nests, and gather 
flowers and pick berries still wet with the rain 
and dew, that the morning was nearly gone before 
she reached the place where she meant to wait 
for the stage. 

Pinky was rather tired with her long walk, and 
sat down on a flat rock to rest. As she did so, 
she noticed some distance ahead of her something 
dark lying directly across the road. Wondering 
what it could be, she laid down her basket and 
ran along the mountain path until within a few 
feet of the dark place. ‘There she stopped in 
horror; for right in her way, at the foot of one 
of the most dangerous hills, was a great hole. It 
was evident that the rain and wind of the late 
storm had: undermined the road at that point. 
Great stones lay in it, and the trunks and roots 
of several large forest trees. 

If the coach should come, and start down the 
hill, it could never be stopped in time, and what 
would happen when it reached that place? Pinky 
shuddered to think, and involuntarily covered her 
eyes, as if to shut out the dreadful sight. But 
in a moment it flashed over her that something 
must be done. She might run back and let her 
father know; but the stage was expected every 
minute, and before she could reach home and tell 
of the danger— Pinky could not finish that 
thought. The frightful picture rose before her 
again. What could she do? 

On one side the mountain sloped straight 
down; on the other, a steep mass of rock rose 
almost perpendicularly. The only thing to do 
was to climb across these and run up the hill, so 
that she could stop the stage in time. 

Her mind once made up, Pinky sat down and 
took off her shoes and stockings, that she might 
climb the easier. It was a dangerous thing to do, 
she knew very well; but she might be able to 
save many people from injury, perhaps death, 
and among them dear Mr. Otis. 

With this uppermost in her thoughts, brave 
little Pinky started on her dizzy journey. Twice 
she fell back; but she was a sturdy little climber, 
and the third time she reached the top, her feet 
and hands bleeding from the wounds the sharp 
rocks had given them, She dropped down on the 
moss faint and weary, but only for a minute, for 
she knew there was no time to lose; and, tying 
her handkerchief about the foot that hurt her 
most, she ran along past the rocks and then down 
the bank into the road, this time on the other 
side of the great hole, 

There was still the steep hill to climb. Could 
she ever reach the top in time? A distant sound 
met her ear; it must be the coach; and, thinking 
only of the danger it was in, she ran along. 
Never had the hill seemed so long or the stones 
so sharp; and when she did reach the top, no 
stage was in sight; it was only the sighing of 
the wind through the trees that she had heard. 

Faint with pain and hunger, she threw herself 
down by the side of a little brook that ran along 
the roadside. It was long past noon, and her 
lunch-basket with what little remained in it 
she had left with her shoes and stockings. A few 
blueberries that grew near she eagerly ate,’ and 
then bathed her aching feet in the brook, and lay 
down on the cool moss. 

Would the coach never come? Sleep did, in 
spite of all she could do to keep awake; and she 


lay there so quietly that the birds and squirrels, 
peeping from their nests, could not understand it. 
She had not slept long, however, before a far- 
away rumble startled her. Surely this was no 
mistake. Down the road it came, bumping along, 
while the four old horses seemed fairly going to 
sleep. She sprang to her feet and ran towards 
them, waving her scarlet jacket wildly, and calling 
to old Ben to stop, which he did in open-mouthed 
wonder. 

Then Pinky, all in a breath, told her story. 

The gentlemen jumped out and hurried down 
the hill, and the ladies were so confused and 
excited that no one but Mr. Otis seemed to have 
wits enough to think of Pinky. Her burst of 
excitement ended, and her responsibility over, she 
had sunk down by the roadside again, quite white 
and exhausted. 

Mr. Otis took her up in his strong arms, and 
made her comfortable in a corner of the coach. 
Then while she ate some sandwiches which he 


found for her in the different lunch-baskets, she. 


told him everything. His merry blue eyes had a 
suspicious dimness about them as he patted her 
curly head ; and he turned to the other passen- 
gers, who had now assembled again at the top of 
the hill, and told them what Pinky had done for 
their sakes. You may be sure they had wits 
enough to think of her then! 

By this time a temporary bridge had been fixed 
across the dangerous place; and the party started 
to walk down the hill, —all but Pinky. Those 
grateful men would not let the little bleeding feet 
be hurt by the sharp stones again. 

When they reached the Mountain House, there 
was a great time. Everybody had to tell his or 
her story, and they all talked at once, so that 
Pinky’s mother was in a terrible fright until she 
had her little girl in her arms; for she was under 
the impression that Pinky was killed, had broken 
both legs, and tumbled down the mountain side. 

But when she did hear the story straight from 
the lips of Mr. Otis, she felt very proud of her 
little girl, and hugged her as though she would 
never let her go. 

That night after tea, Pinky, quite recovered, 
was sitting on Mr. Otis’s knee on the broad 
piazza. 

“My brave little mountain pink,” he said, 
softly stroking her brown curls, “how much you 
have done for us to-day!” 


Pinky liked to hear him say this, but she was 


getting tired of the praise with which every one 
was showering her; so she only said, laying her 
head on his broad shoulder and sighing a happy 
little sigh, “‘ And now please tell me a story.” 


A MUSICAL MOUNTAIN. 


One of the hills near Mount Sinai bears the 
name of Jebel Nagus, or the Mountain of the Bell, 
because of the musical sounds which proceed from 
it in certain circumstances. The western side — 
that which faces the Red Sea—is a sandy slope, 
If you were to walk up this slope you would sink 
in hot sand almost to your knees; and you would 
also set the minute particles of sand in vibration. 
At first faint like the tones of a violin, the sounds 
gradually increase in strength, until they resemble 
the deep pealing of a church bell, and finally the 
loud roll of distant thunder. After the sand has 
settled down again the sound waves cease and 
everything becomes still. 


WE shall be sifted till the strength 


F. Of self-conceit be changed at length __ 


To meekness. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Uetter-Box. 


Our Letter-Box is quite empty. We are 
waiting to hear from our young readers, and we 
need some puzzles. Cannot some child send a 
new one, —some sort of a puzzle that Every 
Orner SunpDAyY has never printed? We have 
no Bible questions this month, but would like to 
have all our readers send an answer to this ques- 
tion: How many times and under what circum- 
stances did Jesus visit Mary and Martha? 


ENIGMA VIL. 


I am composed of thirty-one letters. 

My 28, 5, 4, 12, 18, 8, 18, is one of Jesus’ disciples. 
My 25, 23, 26, 23, 28, 23, 22, is a wise king. 

My 1, 9, 20, 10, 30, 31, every child may be. 

My 10, 2, 24, 11, 31, denied his master. 

My 7, 16, 17, 21, is a part of a boat. 

My 3, 4, 27, 28, 29, is part of the hand. 

My 6, 19, 14, 24, 20, 11, is a jot, or point. 

My whole is from the Psalms. 


ENIGMA VIII. 
I am composed of seven letters. 
My 2, 3, 7, is fodder. 
My 1, 3, 4, 6, is a vehicle. 
My 1, 5, 6, 7, is a habitation. 
My whole is a virtue. 


DIAMOND WORD-PUZZLES. 
I. 
A consonant. 
A weight. 
One who scatters seed. 
An instrument for catching fish. 
A consonant. 


ne 


oe 


or 


its 
A consonant. 
A domestic animal. 
3elonging to the Pope. 
To become brown. 
A consonant. 


re 99 BO 


MO 
A consonant. 
A well known animal. 
A horse who travels by measured steps. 
A dime. 
A consonant. 


ow ob 


TV. 
A consonant. 
A Deity. 
One who wanders. 
A eave. 
A consonant. 


om co No 


ACROSTIC LI. 


Sang at Jesus’ birth. 
One of the names of the Sea of Galilee. 
A damsel who came to the gate when Peter 
knocked, after his escape from prison. 

4. Judas’ second name. 

5. The disciple who denied his master. 

6. The Roman governor of Judea, and in office 
at the time of Jesus’ death. 

7. One of Jesus’ disciples. 

The whole the governor of an Kastern province 
before whom Paul was carried, and whom he almost 
persuaded to be a Christian. 


Ne 


2 
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ACROSTIC II. 


1. The country in which the Israelites were 
slaves. 

2. <A very strong man. 

3. A mountain near Nazareth. 

4. The wicked prime minister of Ahasuerus, 
who was hanged for his attempt to kill Mordecai 
and other Jews. 

5. The high-priest whom Samuel assisted in the 
temple. 


6. The wife of Jacob, and mother of Joseph. 
The whole a beautiful Jewish maiden, who be- 
came a queen of an eastern province. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No, 1. 


Enigma I. Harold de Long. 

Enigma II. Dorchester. 

Enigma III. Philadelphia. 

Enigma IV. May Davenport. 

Enigma V. Thomas Babington Macauley. 

Enigma VI. A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


May Prescott. Henry. Nice. 
Florence Jefferson. Black. Cherries. 
Henry Jackson. Charlotte. Oranges. 
Charlotte Long. White. Goose. 
Ann Adams. Diamond. Florence. 
Florence. Ann. Lost. 
xreen. Needles. May. 
Leghorn. May’s. Florence. 
Grand. 


For VBoungest Weavers. 


ROVER’S KITTEN. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


IN one of the numbers of the 
‘¢ Dayspring” —that was the 
name our Sunday-school paper 
used to bear when it was a 
kind of kitteny Every OTHer 

Sunpay — there was a story all about *‘ A 
Christmas Pussy.” This pussy was a little 
white kitten, named Snowball, that wan- 
dered off on Christmas eve, and found her 
way into a new home. Months afterwards 
she was returned to the home and friends 
she had left. 

As she grew up, she proved rather 
an odd, independent pussy. She would 
scarcely ever allow any one to pet her, 
except her.mistress; and she was seldom 
willing to be held even in her lap. She 
would spit and growl, if petted; and when 
she wanted to go to walk, if the door were 
not opened quickly, she would scold at a 
great rate. She would growl or spit at 
strangers, and at the other cats in the same 
house, and would sometimes even stand 
with her forepaws on the window-sill scold- 
ing the people and dogs that passed. She 
would growl just like a dog. But, to do 
her justice, she made more bluster than 
real fight. She would sometimes catch her 
mistress’s hand in her paws and pretend to 
scratch and bite, but really she did not hurt 
at all; and in taking a bit of meat or bis- 
cuit from her hand, as she often did, she 
was careful to sheathe every claw. 

Strangers thought her a dreadfully cross 
pussy, and certainly she was nervous and 
odd; but she was a beauty, tidy, and 
useful, and never thieving or troublesome. 
She never made any attempt to get her 
owner’s canary-birds, which was’ much to 
her credit, as outdoors and about barns and 
pantries she was a great hunter. 

Her mistress liked her very much, and 


was proud of her beauty, for Snowball 
never took a notion to sleep in the coal-bin, 
as white pussies usually do; and she could 
pick Snowball up and carry her into the 
sitting-room when she was spitting and 
growling her fiercest. 

The pussy had gypsy ways, too. She 
would leave her home and ramble about, 
sometimes two days, sometimes two weeks, 
as it happened, no one of the family getting 
so much as a peep at her; and when we 
had made up our minds that we had lost 
our pretty cat, the first we knew some 
bright morning she would walk in at the 


kitchen door, or more likely we would hear _ 


a rush and scramble, and the next moment 
she would be sitting on the window-sill, 
waiting for admission, ready to resume her 
place by her mistress’s side at breakfast. 

Her first family of kittens were all white 
like herself; but the next were two white 
ones, one gray, and one tortoise-shell, —a 
peculiar tortoise-shell too, for she was black 
and yellow and white and gray. She was 
very pretty and very small, -— in fact, as it 
afterwards proved, a dwarf kitten. 

Snowball was a good mother. She took 
the greatest care of her kittens, and stayed 
with them almost constantly till she thought 
it was time for them to lap milk from a 
saucer and see the world a little for them- 
selves, after the fashion of other kittens. 
But when she had once made up her mind 
not to nurse them, she was very resolute 
and imperious about it. She would not 
allow a kitten to come near her. The poor 
little things would run after her, and mew 
pitifully, coaxing to be fed and cuddled in 
her warm fur. But no! Mamma Pussy 
would spit and growl, jump over them, and 
run off; and if they persisted in following 
and pleading, she would cuff them right 
and left, scolding all the while. 

Benjie, the largest of the four, kept up 
his pretty, coaxing ways longest ; and when 
the rest were fairly frightened into silence 
and the covert of the kitchen stove, he 
would dart out again, and dance up to her, 
seeming to care very little for all her spitting 
and growling. 

Mamma Pussy one day turned suddenly 
round, caught Benjie, and held him fast 
with one paw, while she slapped him vigor- 
ously with the other. The poor kitten 
picked himself up, stood winking and blink- 
ing a moment, and then walked off and sat 
down to wash his face himself, as he was 
convinced she had left off once for all doing 
it for him. 

Benjie and the rest soon gave up trying 
to change Mother Pussy’s decision, for she 
never coaxed or cuddled or fondled them ; 
but the tortoise-shell kitten was the wee 
one of all, and she seemed to mind it more 
than the rest, and was very forlorn. At 
any rate, Rover thought so; and as Snow- 
ball had turned her off, he took her into his 
protection. 
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This is a true story. The kitten, you 
remember, was a dwarf, and feeble at that; 
when nearly a year old, she weighed scarcely 
a pound. Rover is a superb Newfoundland, 

‘black as a coal, except his breast, paws, 
and nose, and his weight is one hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds. 

From that time the tiny kitten was 
allowed to eat from his plate, and sleep 
every night in his forepaws, close to his 
warm breast; and he washed and brushed 
her soft fur like a mother pussy. The 
kitten would run to meet him, follow him 
about, and rub herself against him, purring 
her grateful little song. 

Sometimes she would try to get a bone 
or a large piece of meat away from him. 
Rover always let her have small pieces, and 
would stand by and see her eat what he 
liked very much; but he knew there must 
be some limit, and Kitty was rather un- 
reasonable. He sometimes picked up the 
bone, with her clinging to it, and walked 
off, bone, kitten, and all, but never hurt 
her; and he would never take anything 
away that was given to her. 

After a while the kitten was given to 
friends in Dorchester; for our home is 
doubly blessed with pussies, and strays 
sometimes call at its doors. There are a 
pair of baby hands, too, that are apt to hug 
tiny kittens too hard for their peace or 
health ; and we thought Kitty might thrive 
in a new home, where she would not be 
teased. 

She was away several months. Then her 
new mistress went to board awhile, and the 
kitten came back for a time to her first 
home. Rover had not shown that he missed 
her much, but he directly took up the old 
ways just where he left off, and kept the 
same faithful watch and loving care as long 
as the little creature lived. 

All his tending, however, could not make 
her strong or healthy. She grew thin and 
weak, and one night turned away from a 
saucer of milk with a piteous look in her 
wee face and half-shut eyes. The next 
morning there was a tiny bed made for her 
in the soft earth behind the barn; but we 
were careful not to let the good, kind dog 
see it, it would have grieved him so if he 
had known his little friend would not come 
again. 


THE OYSTER CATCHER’S STORY. 
BY CHARLES N. 


AAMANTHA was the name 
which Gertie gave me when 
she picked me out as the 
prettiest kitten in my 
Mother Tabby’s family of 
oe ee 

I didn’t like the name at all. But see- 
ing how sad my brothers and sisters looked, 
and that there was a great tear shining in my 
mother’s left eye, I said nothing about it. 
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Gertie handled me so tenderly, too, that 
I knew she liked me. So I felt sure she 
would give me a prettier name by and by. 
I cuddled down as well as I could into the 
basket in which she put me. But alas! 
when she shut down the cover the end of 
my tail was caught under it, and I could n’t 
help crying out. 

Gertie thought that I was trying to get 
away, and was so afraid she would 1&e 
me that she ran for home as fast as she 
could. 

Such a bouncing about as she gave me! 
And every time I mewed, she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
S’mantha! S’mantha! don’t!” 

But at last I was set down on the kitchen 
floor. Gertie’s mother saw how scared I 
was, and had a saucer of milk brought for 
me. Isoon crawled out of the basket and 
drank the rich milk. 

Then Gertie laughed, she was so happy. 
She petted me, made a nice bed for me, 
and every time that she thought I was lone- 
some she played with me. 

But every now and then I thought, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear! that horrid name of mine! I wish 
they would change it.” 

Well, one day Gertie let me go into the 
dining-room with her. The table was set, 
and the food looked and smelled very nice. 
But I went on just as though I did n’t notice 
it much. Then Gertie said, ‘ Nice Kitty,” 
and I was allowed to go all about the house. 

By and by I climbed upon the table and 
got a piece of meat. I took a drink of milk 
another time. Nobody seemed to know 
about these naughty tricks, 

One day company came for dinner, and 
all the folks were very busy. When the 
table was set, I crawled out from under a 
sofa where I had been hiding. I wanted to 
know what it was on the table which 
smelled so very nice. 

I found that it was a dish of fried oysters. 
Oh, how good they looked! I took a taste, 
and had just had time to smack my lips 
when the door opened, and in came several 
ladies and gentlemen. 

I was so frightened that I gaye one wild 
leap to the floor. I heard a crash, but 
didn’t look back to see what had hap- 
pened. I dashed for the kitchen door, but 
found it closed. The next thing that I 
knew, some one had caught me by the 
back of the neck. It was Tom, Gertie’s 
older brother. 

He threw me out of doors, and I ran 
under the coal-house. In the evening I 
heard Gertie softly calling, “ Samantha! 
Samantha!” The name had never sounded 
so pleasant before, but I did not answer 
her. 

The next morning I crept into the 
kitchen, and crawled under the stove! 
Ashamed? Yes, and the word does not 
half describe my feelings. 

Tom was the first one who came in 
and saw me. 


‘* Hullo, Oyster Catcher!” he said. 

‘“Indade,” laughed the cook, “that’s a 
right foine name for the baste.” 

And then a neighbor’s little boy that 
I’d liked so much to play with caught up 
my new name, and pulled at my tail. 

“T’m so sorry my kitten did so,” I 
heard Gertie say in the next room. ‘I 
was going to change her name to some- 
thing 


prettier, I thought she was so 
honest,” 
That made me mew very pitifully. But 


the little boy thought he had hurt me. 
And Tom laughed, ‘‘ Oyster Catcher don’t 
make such a noise.” 

I’m four years old now. I’m sure that 
folks count me a very respectable cat. 

But, somehow, Gertie still calls me 
Samantha, and when Tom comes home 
from college he never forgets to say, 
*¢ Where’s Oyster Catcher?” 

And then the cook laughs. 

When children complain about their 
names, she tells them what she calls the 
‘“‘Kyster Ketcher’s Story.” 


A TO-MORROW NEVER CAME: 


BY M.. L.. W. 


qITLILE HARRY wanted a cart 
f|| to play with when he went to 
dig in the sand, and his big 
brother Bennie told him he 
would make him one sometime. 

** When will you make it?” asked Harry: 

‘¢ Oh, to-morrow,’ Bennie anwered. 

Harry went to bed very happy to think 
he was going to have his cart the next 
day. The first thing he said in the morn- 
ing was “Goody! now it’s to-morrow, 
and Bennie will make my cart; won’t 
you, Bennie?” 

‘¢Oh, no,” said Ben, ‘*I said I would 
make it to-morrow, and this is to-day.” 

“ Ain’t this to-morrow?” asked the dis- 
appointed little fellow. 

“Why, no; this is to-day; to-morrow 
has n’t come yet,” said Ben, not unkindly, 
but not willing to leave his play then to 
please his little brother.. Every day for 
a long time Ben put off the little fellow 
with the same excuse, until he had almost 
given up all hope of to-morrow ever 
coming. 

At last Harry said sadly, “I’ve waited 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, and a whole lots 
of to-morrows, and it’s always to-day, Ben 
says. Isn’t to-day yesterday’s to-morrow, 
mamma?” asked the little philosopher. 

Harry did not have to wait for Bennie’s 
to-morrow to come when he would make 
him a cart, for his father brought him home 
a new one, and that was a nice reward for 
being so patient with his brother. 

Tf any one promises to do a thing for 
you to-morrow, tell him to please promiso 
to do it to-day. 


THAT 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


A PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF THE 
GRADED SYSTEM. 


A year ago the Pilgrim Sunday-school (Unita- 
rian) of San Francisco, Cal., introduced a carefully 
graded course of studies, following, in the main, the 
scheme of study published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. In a recent letter to the editor of 
Every Orner Sunpay, the superintendent reports 
that on the whole the school has had a satisfactory 
experience with the new system. The lack, how- 
ever, was felt of the unity and steadiness which are 
secured when a good part of the school are engaged 
upon the same lesson. It is now proposed to modify 
the graded system so far as to unite with it some of 
the manifest advantages of the uniform-lesson plan. 

‘The proposed modification simply divides the school 
into three grades, giving each a three years’ course of 
study, and at seventeen promoting to the Bible Class for 
advanced study. The age of a pupil is simply a general 
indication, and need not be adhered to arbitrarily. It is 
probable that in such a division the second grade will be 
about half the school, and it is desirable that for that 
grade a schedule of lessons for each week in the school 
year be adopted. This insures equal progress, and pupils 
without teachers can be placed in some other class having 
the same lesson.’’ 


In this new study-scheme the classes in the school 
above the Primary Department, and below the 
Bible Class, are arranged in three grades as fol- 
lows:— 

The First Grade includes the youngest classes, — 
pupils eight, nine, and ten years old respectively. 

The Second Grade includes three classes, — the 
pupils being eleven, twelve, and thirteen years old. 

The Third Grade comprises the remaining three 
classes, — the pupils being fourteen, fifteen, and six- 
teen years old. At seventeen the pupil passes into 
the Bible Class. 

Tor these nine classes the text-books follow, in 
general, those assigned in the scheme of studies 
published by the Sunday-School Society. 

For the coming year, while the classes in Grade 1 
and Grade 8 will pursue the studies marked out in 
the graded scheme, all the classes in Grade 2 will 
follow a specially prepared schedule of lessons based 
on the manual assigned for Class 1 of this Grade ; 
namely, Brown’s Life of Jesus. This will enable 
a large fraction of the school to study the same 
lesson, and will give to both teachers and pupils the 
benefits of the uniform-lesson method. It is also 
expected that the entire school will unite every 
Sunday in a brief general exercise connected with 
the lessons on the life of Jesus. 

Another year —if this modified graded scheme is 
continued — the Second Grade Classes will all study 
Hall’s ‘‘ First Lessons,’’ or some other of the elective 
manuals of the second year of this grade. The gen- 
eral exercises, under this scheme, will serve as a 
prelude for the classes that have these lessons yet 
before them, and as a review for the classes that may 
already have studied them. 

We shall watch with interest the working of this 
new scheme The problem it attempts to solve is 
perplexing many of our Sunday-schools; namely, 
how to pursue a wisely arranged order of progres- 
sive studies, and at the same time attain what Su- 
perintendent Murdock calls “the unity and steadi- 
ness which come from having a good part of the 
school engaged upon the same lessons.” 


A TIMELY APPEAL. 


Rey. W. 1. Nrcnots, President of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
has sent out the following appeal to the congrega- 
tions of the different churches whose schools are 
represented in the Union :— 


The-Sunday-schools of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union of Philadelphia and vicinity, being about to re- 


sume their work after vacation, the Union, composed of 
teachers and others interested in advancing the prosperity 
of the schools, takes this occasion to appeal to parents in 
sympathy with our views for their co-operation in the 
religious education of the children among us. The im- 
portance of educating the youthful mind is almost uni- 
versally recognized. Those having children under their 
charge willingly incur expense, and often make great 
sacrifices, that they may be educated in the arts and sci- 
ences and become fitted to occupy positions of profit and 
reputation. And not only do they secure for them this 
privilege, but they are careful to see that it is faithfully 
impfoved. It is well that there is such widespread and 
earnest interest in the education of the rising generation, 
for on the intelligence of the people the safety of the 
Republic depends. 

But all thoughtful persons recognize that something 
more than intelligence is needful; there must be a de- 
velopment of the moral and the spiritual nature. To em- 
phasize this thought and to aid such development is the 
special work of the Sunday-school; and it is a work 
second in importance to no other. If we are desirous 
that our children should grow up with cultivated minds, 
capable of overcoming the difficulties in the way of ma- 
terial life, are we not still more desirous that they should 
grow up with characters which will be proof against the 
assaults of evil, and with souls which will maintain un- 
swerving faith in the Eternal Goodness ? 

In this community we have recently had most painful 
illustrations cf the consequences of a lack of that char- 
acter and that faith. 

The chief object of a Sunday-school, as conceived by 
Unitarians, is that such a calamity should be impossible 
for the pupils trained in it. We would arm our young 
people with the breastplate of righteousness, which is the 
foundation of liberal religion. In a Unitarian Sunday- 
school, therefore, the greatest stress is not laid upon 
teaching doctrines, not even those which we ourselves 
believe. We encourage the young people to think for 
themselves, and are content to leave them to form their 
own opinions. Nor is it intended that the Sunday-school 
shall make large demands upon the intellectual powers; 
the secular schools leave little room for this. We do not 
desire to assign lessons requiring laborious preparation; 
it is not necessary to do so, for it is a few deep impres- 
sions made in moments of awakened thought and feeling 
that determine the conrse of moral and spiritual life. We 
seek to make such impressions, and to stimulate the moral 
and the spiritual nature of the child. The Sunday-school 
is the children’s church; it is the place where the attempt 
is made to do especially for the children that which in 
the church is done for adults, — to strengthen character 
and to increase a trust in the good. 

We ask of parents, therefore, that they send their 
children to the Sunday-school with as much regularity 
as they send them to the week-day schools. We ask 
that they manifest an interest in what is being taught 
their children in the Sunday-school by assisting them in 
preparing for its services, and that they maintain familiar 
relations with the teachers, supporting them in their work 
so far as it merits approval, and frankly criticising what- 
ever is regarded as objectionable. 

And, still further, we ask all interested in the religious 
education of the young to join this Union, and attend its 
monthly meetings. 

At these meetings are discussed questions relating to 
the true methods of conducting a Sunday-school; and it 
would add greatly to the benefit derived from them if 
there could be a larger attendance. Surely there must 
be many who are able and willing to make this contribu- 
tion towards the work of the Sunday-school. 

The Union has now become firmly established, and it 
confidently looks forward to a wider co-operation on the 
part of those connected with our Unitarian churches, and 
to greatly increased usefulness during the year to come. 


Witiam J. Nicuoxs, President. 
September, 1891. 


Nore BY THE Epitor or “ Eyery OTHER 
SuNDAY.” 


While heartily indorsing Mr. Nichols’s appeal, and 
wishing that every Unitarian congregation in the 
country might be as forcibly and persuasively re- 
minded of its duties to the Sunday-school, we regret 
that the circular appears to minimize the value of 
thorough preparation on the part of our Sunday- 
school pupils. Is it necessary to emphasize the ob- 
vious facts that the Sunday-school does not “make 
large demands upon the intellectual powers,” nor 


“assign lessons requiring laborious preparation ” ? 
On the other hand, has not the faithful Sunday- 
school teacher a claim upon both parents and chil- 
dren for faithful co-operation on the part of the 


pupils? We hear of a Western Sunday-school in- 


which the children having the option to take a hard 
course of studies in the “ Beginnings of Religion,” 
or an easy course in “Home Duties,” declared al- 
most unanimously in favor of the hard course, thus 
virtually pledging themselves to do some earnest 
work in the way of lesson-study. Children perceive 
as well as adults that light labors are followed by a 
light harvest. We would therefore appeal to them 
to be active co-workers with their teachers; and for 
the joy as well as for the profit it will bring to them 
to thoroughly prepare themselves for the lesson- 
talks in the class. From one to two hours on each 
lesson — this time to be judiciously distributed over 
the seven days of the week — is absolutely neces- 
sary for any satisfactory study of the subjects 
taught in a Unitarian Sunday-school. Let us say 
this, kindly but forcibly, to both children and par- 
ents, and strive to remedy what is now a glaring 
defect in most of our parishes, — the indifference 


of tle pupils and their parents to the study-side . 


of the Sunday-school. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in Fitchburg, Mass., 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 28 and 29, 1891. 


Tue superintendent of the Philadelphia Spring 
Garden Sunday-school (Rev. W. I. Nichols) sends 
out to all the members of the parish a printed circu- 
lar announcing the opening of the school, setting 
forth the character of the general exercises for the 
coming year, outlining the studies to be pursued by 


. the various classes, including the class for adults, 


and urging a more general attendance by the mem- 
bers of the school upon the services of the church. 
“These services,” says Mr. Nichols, “are made 
brief in order that they may not be fatiguing to 
those who also attend the Sunday-school. ... Let 
us come,” he urges, “as families, young and old 
together, and spend two hours on Sunday in our 
religious home.” . 

Last year’s records show that the number of mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school present at church aver- 
aged nearly half the attendance at the school. It is 
hoped the record for the coming year will be still 
better. ; 


“Unity ” for August 27 contains an interesting 
report of the meetings of the Sunday-School Insti- 
tute held at Hillside, Wis., August 3-15. We shall 
give our readers in the next number of Every 
OrHer Sunvay some extracts from this report. 


Tue work for the second year in the Western 
Sunday-School Society’s Six Years’ Course of 
Study is divided between “Some of the Religions 
of the Older World” and “The Ethics of School- 
Life.” Outline lessons on the first course have 
been prepared by Rev. John C. Learned, and on the 
second course by Miss Juniata Stafford. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school in Denver, Col., 
holds once each year a special service for “Mercy 
Sunday.” We hope to learn from Mr. Eliot some- 
thing about the character of this service. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
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the package sent to their schools. 
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